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democracy real and management efficient the central co-
ordinative agency must be the Cabinet, which becomes
accountable for all services.
The essential features of the New Zealand state give
plausibility to this logic and favour the devotion to depart-
mental rule. Since the population is relatively small, re-
markably homogeneous in race, alert in political outlook, and
not highly industrialized, public opinion through ministers
can influence administration more directly and swiftly than
is possible in the larger and more complex democracies.
Government is here less unwieldy and less remote from the
governed. The House of Representatives as a chamber of
eighty members compared with 615 in the British house
permits a more intimate discussion of public business. Repre-
sentatives and ministers are more accessible to electors,
sometimes doubtless too accessible. "Only too often," re-
marks Professor Wood, "long-range problems are left un-
touched while prime ministers wrestle with cases of individual
hardship."8 But a cabinet in such a state can make itself
reasonably familiar with the services for which it is held
accountable. The extent to which either bureaucracy pre-
vails, or parties interfere mischievously with administration,
varies with the different public services. In activities like
those of the public trustee, education, and hospitals, the
voice of the permanent official is dominant. In the state
railways and public works, on the contrary, pervasive
political influence, especially that of the local constituencies
and trade unions, has often frustrated the best efforts of the
expert and the diligent toil of the civil servant.
The state railways have always presented the major and
most vexatious problems of administration. At the outset
they were directly under Parliament and ministers. But in
1887, owing to their financial difficulties and their heavy
drain on the public treasury, they were put under a board of
three commissioners appointed for five years who were
expected to improve management and effect economy. Like
its successors this first experiment in board control was
unpopular, lasted for only five years, and was succeeded by
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